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TO. THE REPUBLICANS OF THE ISLAND OF 
' GREAT BRITAIN. 





Dorchester Gacl, June 11, 

CITIZENS, : Year 3, of the Spanish Revolution, 

A PRESSURE of other matter this week makes my addfess 
necessarily short, but I will endeavour to make it as pithy 
as short. The subject must be that of Union among Re- 
formers, continued from the last. 

A Reformer, is a designation that amounts to nothing, 
or means nothing, unless it be accompanied witb an expfes- 
sion of what'is meant to be reformed. Every man is @ 
daily Reformer upon the general meaning of the word Re- 
form. Therefore, before any man ventures to distinguish 
himself as a Reformer, he should first make known how far 
he goes, or what he wishes to reform. It will then be found 
that some aim at one thing and some at another, and this 
analysis will convince any sensible man, in a moment, that 
to talk about a general union, upon this disunion as to ulte- 
riot objects, is madness itself, and a mere waste of words, 
There can be no union among Reformers, upon the princi- 
ples of the union that exists among a corrupt political body 
that is sought to be réformed. . The members ‘of that Cor- 
rupt body are naturally united in self defence, in self pre- 
servation, but, as they are attacked by men with different 
views, it is impossible that they should be attacked with the 
same degree of union with which they defend themselves: | 
though, perhaps, the various degrees of assault are equally 
efiectual in the end, and that corrupt body must fall to rise 
no more: and here the main point upon which union should 
be founded: rises to view. When that corrupt body is de- 
stroyed, it is of the greatest importance to our future peace 
and welfare, that we do not allow any political body equal- 
ly‘or nearly as corrupt ‘to’ rise in its’ place. It is the 


importance of a free diseussion for the purpose of proving 
. : 5s i ; Bas pe 
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the best principles exhibits itself; and it may be here seen, 
that it ts important that those priteiples should be proved’ 
by discussion, before even the Corruption that exists be de- 
stroyéd; so that thé most if¢orrupt principles of action 
take its place, and supersede the necessity of any further 
violent Reform. It will be here also seen, that the most’im- 
portant of all unions in the end, would be the union that 
shéuld encourage free discussion, and that should continu- 
ally exist upon the most approved principles: holding to 
what kept their ground as good, and throwing off whatever 
were proved to be bad. This is the ground on which to 
speak about union, and all others must evidently tend ‘to 
increased disunion, as they develope themselves, andthe 
treachery on which they are generally founded, begins to 
be discovered. 

Here then, we the Republicans, hold up a system of 
Government that shall rise when the present system: falls; 
upon the principle of one simple Legislative Body, and an 
Elective Magistracy, annually or biennially renewed, as 
may be found best by experience, beginning with ‘the 
shortest period first. We conceive that this would beia 
self-renovating system, that it would continually and) in- 
stantly correct every error or abuse that should arise.» If 
any Reformer can impeach the ground work of this system, 
or any one principle connected with it, let him speak out, 
or be silent about union upon any other, that I will under- 
take to impeach, be it what it will, if opposed to thismow | 
laid down, or rather here repeated: 1f any Reformer thinks 
this system ineffectual to the end in view, let him so shew it. 
pe him shew the necessity of its being more complex. » Let 

im attackiit in any way that he thinks proper. .I am)oene 


ready to defend it, and as ready to give it up if Iseamnot 


defend it against all attack. » on Sven 

“’ Union*upon the principles that can ‘stand the storm) of 
free'diseussion mast be the honest man’s motto; this alone 
édn ‘stand and produce ultintate as wellias immediate good); 
‘and all other unions will-end in disunion. Let \us unite 
‘then'as far as we agree upon principles; and. let»us: then 
éxercise free discussion upon’ the principles, of those: who 


dissent'from us, and challenge them-to. do’ the same) with 


8.° Let this‘diseussion be: in the ‘spirit of: friendsbipsr:as- 
far as friendship applies to him who corrects another in 


‘etfor, which; in my opinion, is the heighth of all friendship, 


and the surest beud of union. 


i moi Mote: ) 


oR: CARLILE. 
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TO MR. JOHN. BUTLER,. GREEN STREET, 
1IATTLE BOLTON, BOL/FON. 





Str, ; Dorchester Gaol, Jane 4, 1822, 
THOUGH an utter stranger to you, éither personally oF b 
correspondence, I take the liberty to address a few words 
to you upon the subject of some of your observations in a 
letter of yours to Mr. Hunt, printed in the appendage to 
thé 35th Namber of his “* Memoirs.” TI beg to assure you, 
that there is not a sentence in that letter offensive to me, 80 
I Wish you to réceive’ this as written in the spirit of friead- 
Ship and free discussion. Your letter touches upon prip- 
ciples, which ean never be too much discussed, and éontro- 
versy forms the best nrediuni’for the best and clearest exh? 
bitiow of the best principles. For my part, | never wish to 
hold a principle that can be impeached, and that b cannot 
defend against that impeachment. I am bigotted to-noue, 
and value none before another, but as I find them moré sta- 
ble atid utimpeachable. I further think it necessary that I 
should notice your letter, because Mr. Hunt has particularly 
called the attention of his readers to that letter ;. which -is 
evidently done on account of the observations in it you 
have connected with my name, as having opposed the pur- 
posed ‘application of the funds of the Great Radical 
Northern Union. 

Your first observafion relating to this object is as follows: 
“Phe Northern Unién has flagged a little in consequence of 
the attacks of Mr. Carlile; and may ‘be retarded in its:ope- 
tation in this town for the!present ; but have no-fear of jits 
ultinvate reviving, to be more extensively embraced.” 1 
have no feat of its ultimate revival, and | feel-a pleagarem 
‘the ides ttat I have doné something towards strangling this 
sehpent'in its birth: -P wauld have gladly leat my huinble 
wid towards forming a Great Northern Union, ‘bat when I 
found its only professed object was to subseribe’ money. to 

teeertait men, or aty mén ‘into the present House of 


‘Commons, then T felt it to be my daty to denounce the pro- 
‘jectas one'of a mischievous tendency, and. one calculated 


inthe end to divide and disgust the subscribers, instead of 
RGMitig's Groat Uniee. 4) Ha brs ea ay 
-Your'next sentence runs thus: “ The Carlile; party, were 
Voted otit of the Union Rooms abové afortnight,am,, in 
cdnségtiente of having withdrawn their support from it” 
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(Meaning, I presume, the Great Northern Radical Union.) 
“ Two!cannot walk together except thev be agreed.” I 
despise the designation of any party as a“ Carlile Party,” 
and sincerely hope there are no Republicans in Bolton, or 
in Lancashire, who would designate themselves by such an 
epithet: if-it be put upon them by others, of course they 
cannot. help it. There onght to be no suc) distinctions 
among honest men and real Reformers, as “ Hunt Parties” 
or * Carlile Parties.” Such designations exhibit great 
weakness and littleness of mind wherever they are insti- 
tuted... L assure you that I do not feel any gratification in 
heating there was a ‘‘ Carlile Party” in Bolton, and your 
' letter is my first information upon the subject. I know 
there are Republicans in Bolton, and I know that if they 
see it uecessary to separate themselves from ,the other pro- 
fessed Reformers, there will be but a small number left. I 
certainly did bear a fortnight since that sixteen men, who 
were avowed Republicans, were voted out of the Union 
Rooms: and I was informed that fifteen of them resolved to 
form a Union to themselves upon more honourable grounds 
than that from which they had been outvoted ; but nothing 
since of the matter have I heard. I earnestly advise the 
Republicans of Bolton to form.a Union to themselves, and 
Pwill be bound for it, that if it be established upon pure 
Républican principles, and be free of all trickery Ae all 
improper money subscriptions, within twelve months it will 
leave what is now called the Radical Union in such a state 
as to’ vote itself extinct,, I earnestly advise these fifteen 
meén to make a trial.of this matter, be they who they may, 
for. the name of one of them has.not been communicated ‘to 
mé! ' fimnderstand their offence is the avowal of Republican 
prin¢iplex, and a refusal to be duped of their pence forthe 
_ Gteat Northern Union. If this be the case, I will stand by 
them and defend their principles, and. shew the Radicals 
oes: Atal ue same-for their Party, or any other 
Party ‘that hold themselves distinct from Republican 
Reel) 2! Ue 






a proceéd to'say, that my objections to the Union are 
. Which have before been brought forward and refuted. 
is'is'ertoneous. I made my objection instantly that the 
tpose/6f'the Union was avowed; and Ido. notknow any 

pélitieaP write who: has noticed it bat’ those who are 


oO 

inleréste fa its Sizpport. fis Fe) os sal 

CWexe yaa observes that I have accused the Union of the 
teatio o' pafcliase: a borough, “a plan which Dolthan of 
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sound principles entertains.” I agree with you, Sir, that no 
man of sound principles would entertain the plan: but the 
plan has been entertained and avowed by the institutors of 
that Union; for a proof of which I refer you to the pages 
of the three great exclusive channels of Radical intelligence, 
“ The Black Dwarf,” ** The Manchester Observer,” and 
Mr. Hunt's “ Memoirs,” for the latter part of last year. 
The first proposition was roundly made, that a certain sum 
might be raised by a certain number within a certain time, 
and that this sum would send so many Members into the 
House, at £5000 a man. This £5000 was the stated price 
ofa borough. As soon as I ridiculed this idea and shewed 
that.it was not practicable, it was given up, and an argue 
ment was then raised, that even to return Mr.. Hunt for 
Preston an expence would be incurred, and that this was 
the object of the Union. 1 then wrote the passage you 
have quoted, and observed in addition, that if the Electors, 
of Preston were not sufficiently convinced of the necessity; 
of: Reform to return two Members without expence,or mom 
ney being spent among them for that object, they could nos; 
return two independent Members. by any monies coming» 
from that.Union, and.we onght to wait their improvement, 
It.was from this idea that I addressed them in..the sentence; 
you have quoted: “ Electors of Preston, retura Mr, Hunt, 
aud Mr, Cobbett to Parliament, if you can; but donot be 
disgraced with bribes for that purpose.” When you,speak 
of seeking the means of warming and clothing, them, to 
what can you allude but the giving them a price for their, 
votes? I can infer nothing else from your language, Ut 
costs not the Electors.of Preston any. thing ,to, return their, 
Members to Parliament; they have merely to give ,their, 
voices and to enroltheir names. inia book for that purpose : 
where, then, can you point out to me the necessity of, & 
farthing expence that shall need to be expended in a honest, 
manner?, Come, Sir, this is the point whereon to settle, the 
value or purity of your Northern Union. Tell us how, the, 
money, is to be expended. . Was ever a fund raised. befere 
for,.any undefined,, unknown purpose ? Your Northern, 
Union has too. niuch the appearance of the Minister’s.secref 
service money. You,are all ashamed to say,, even i fay 
do know, to what purpose the money is_to, be /app ed. 
After a great deal of evasion and shuffle from, one,thing, to, 
another, itis now suggested, that a contested election may 
arise, and, the Reformers’ Candidate may ADT FAROE He 
support his petition before a Committee of the House o 
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Commons! But this is a very unsatisfactory reason for 
raising a fund, and a very unsatisfactory way of applying 
it, too. Depend on it, Sir, that your Northern Union has 
a very corrupt foundation, and, like every other corrupt 
system, it Must fall. It has no moral support whateyer, 
d intended for no moral purpose. Its very founders are 
ashamed to speak out as to their object and its real purpose; 
it is, therefore, infamous to draw away, by any such palaver 
aud delusion, the pence of the industrious man and the ho- 
nest Reformer for any such purpose. I predict, from the 
very nature of this Northern Union, that it will end in dis- 
gusting many honest men, and in occasioning an almost 
irrecoverable division among the Reformers of the N orth 
who support it. The fundsmay reach £1000, or more, and 
you w then find it squandered away for some very insig- 
nificant purpose, and then adiew to the Great Northern 
Radical Unie on. Iagree with you, that eyery Member of 
Pe rliament tought to be sent free of expence to himself, and 
T further agree with you, that he ought to be paid, and 
ia ht to take a price for his duties as every other servant 
oie thus become responsible for his conduct: but I 
with you in thinking’ that this ought to be done 
a ye enny subscription fund.” Any p artial cases of ‘this 
| ua pill avail ‘nothiig. I think there is nof a question’ but 
int may get into Parliament as a Member for Preston 
at another diébeion ? I know it is the heighth of his ambi- 
toh, and I really wish to See him there: but as to ability 
in perfor ing the duties of a leader in thé House of Com- 
s, TP think Mt. Cobbett is by a thousand degrees ‘his sa- 
rior; Conseq quetitly, T think this latter gentleman ought to 
ve he first free election, or, at least, be returned with 
MroHint.  ” 
“POW abisrve, that every thing "I iH upon appedrs’to 
3 bed with a bad spirit’: I would rather that you had '‘éx- 
ourself u wpe this' matter, betause T mae tite to meet 
nea i this ground. “T’ certainly ‘have a ‘ety. 






“towards erik speciés of Gortuption, ‘whether'it 
tian Union, ‘or ‘the Great’ Northern Union’ of 


wdical Christians; and to’ many other of the yects of 
we n with tte minds, my will ‘do! omni 


a ket ens a bad Spirit, just as 7oH may happen to ja dee 


rere ons peta alla little 
13 sap at possible 509 7 to arise by his telling 
“that!'C Mite ire’ onl 


00 that ‘arise: Gat, HAI Reformé yatta: 
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any other, or on all oceasjons, Christian and a ¢corrupt- 
minded man ase synouymous terms. I have ascertained 
that the Christian Reformers of Leeds, to whom you allude, 
are a very corrupt body of men; and that their scheme is 
very much like that of the Great Northern Union. ‘Their 
Priest, I understand, is both arrogant and dishonest; and is 
finely swindling hisdupes. 1 have the rules of their Church, 
or Society, now before me, and the first article says, 
“ they ought to live for the glory of God;” if you, Mr. 
Butler, can tell me how the puny reptile, man, can live for 
the glory of God, or for the glory of the great whole of 
matter and its beautifully varied powers and motions, I 
have no such arrogance in me as you Christians seem to 
have, Their seventh article, after the sixth had prescribed 
a classification for enjoying the. privileges of Christian fel- 
lowship*, and promoting each other’s spiritual interest, ob- 
serves, ‘* The only condition previously required of thase 
who desire admission into these classes, is a desire to 

from the wrath to come, and to be saved from their sins, 
and it is therefore expected of all who continue therein, 
that they should evidence their desire of salvation by a snit- 
able conduct before their brethren and the world.”’ Who 
would think, after subscribing to such an dicks as this, al- 
most the first act of this association asa body, was ap at- 
tempt,to cheat the person who fitted up their chapel even of 
a very moderate charge, and he was actually Rompe f° 
recoyer the value.of his labour and other expences at the 
York Assizes,. when these gentry were so severely handled 
and so well depicted by Mr. Brougham. It was a, pity 
these rules and regulations had not been furnished to Mr. 
Brougham with the plaintiff’s brief... Some of his.sarcastic 
remarks would have made them wish they had escaped bis 
meat eR? previously sayed, themselves by pot, sinning at 

l. 


«Lhe ninth article of this wonderful code begins .as i 
Jows: ‘ Every leader is expected to enter, into his office 
under the idea that.he is accountable.to Gad for the souls 
entrusted to. his.care,.apd must therefore endeavour, .by 


-og\ What this “« Christian fellowship and rompation of each other's spi- 
ritual interest” may mean, now-a-day, in ratte of refined language 


Mr. Denman ‘calls it) fF cannot say, but in thé primitive vges Chistian y 


this Christian fellowship and /promotion ‘of each iother’s spiriqual interést 
2meAnt a promiscueys union jof the. sexes ; more) particularly whew they 
dae} forthe porn ap their “ Loye Feasts, ig pe their Lghtsvant, 
Misc opting 7} mF, =f 
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every. Christian means, to promote true piety among the dif- 

_ferent.members,of his class.” Can you, Mr. Butler, first 
“tell. me what part, of a man is bis soul? And next, how the 

_ soul.of one man can be entrusted to the care of another ? 

Is the God of these Christian Reformers a farmer in souls, 

Yh Wh ie and every soul a soul-herd? It is your duty to do this, as, 
iit 4 in impeachiug my act, in saying these Christian men were 

| | not half Reformers, you, of course, undertake to defend 

i them, and,to shew that they are real or whole-length 
| _ Reformers. 

_ The last thing I have to notice is article 11, which says, 
“ The doctrines to be held forth and promulgated here to 
be such as are contained in the Gospel, viz. Universal De- 
pravity,,General Redemption by Jesus Christ, and the ne- 
cessity of persevering in the practice of every Christian 
virtue,” If these men admit themselves to be universally 

* “depraved, Mr. Butler, how can they set themselves up as 

| ib Reformers of others, who, at any rate, cannot be worse 

‘than themselves? If general -redemption can only be ob- 
tained by Jesus Christ, how can these men dare to call 
themselyes Reformers? If I had seen these articles when I 
called them half Reformers, I should have told them}/as 

Mr. Hunt and his men have told me, that they haye ho 

| ' night to the epithet of Reformers in any sense of that word. 

| _ I am never afraid to repeat, that I have cast off every 

“thing like religion from my mind; and I can only look on 

_ that mind as narrow and corrupted thathas not. The quo- 
tation you make from the writings of Mr. Paine is as flimsy 

as the rest of your remarks, and nothing to the purpose. I 
‘will notice it: he says, “ Religion is a compact betwéen 
fag and his Maker; as man, finding himself in a world 

“which he did not make, with every thing suited to his re- 
ception, his first act must have been devotion, and devotion 
will continue. sacred to every man, according as he. lives 
under this divine impulse.” It is well known, that «Mr. 
¢ aine held many notions about Deity, Souls, and a Future 

tate, that are untenable, and this is one of them. Mr. 
| “Paine evidently means here to carry back his ideas to the 

} : gisin of the, buman race, upon the supposition that man 
| : af f eated according, to the Jew Book tale of Adam and 

: “E e; but from, the manner in which human nature has been 
| how explored, it.is evident, that human beings, before they 

| bad formed. a language, were mere brute beasts, and nothing 
ef, : rear in, “habits or manners to any other beast of the 

for t: therefore, man could have formed -no idea of a 
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Maker at such a period as that to which Mr. Paine alludes, 
io more than a horse 6r a cow can now form ‘the idea. 
Man becomes a reasonable creaturé only by the power of 
speech and conversation in an association with others of his 
species. There are millions of men now on the face ofearth 
who have no more idea of a Maker than any dumb animal 
has, and are brutes in every sense of that word : thére are 
thousands of such men in this Island at this moment. Mr. 
Paine has written as if man first started into. being full 
grown, and as perfect as he is at present. The idea is ridi- 
culous, and, as I said before, an idea inypressed upon his 
mind from the stupid fable about Adam. I would as soon 
believe that the earth, at its formation as a distinct planet, 
was covered with full grown trees and ripe fruits, as I 
would believe that the human race started into existence, 
full grown, and capable of instant reflection and judgment, 
as at present. This, I admit, is travelling back where no 
proof can be had: but there is no analogy in Nature to lead 
us to suppose otherwise than that every animal started into 
existence from a fetus, and every vegetable from a seed. 

I deny that religion is any compact between man and his 
Maker. There can be no compact in the’ matter; for man 
has now no more knowledge of the power that produted 
bim than a horse or a dog has. ‘There can be vo compact 
betwéen parties where those parties are not known to each 
other, either personally or by agents; and until we have a 
better proof of revelation than the obscene Jew Books 
afford, I will admit no agency; and as to the Deity, as a 
pomotpel: we know nothing of him but as what we call 

ature. If to contemplate and admire the various work- 
ings and produce of Nature be Mr. Paine’s meaning as to 


. 


religion, then it is good; but Christianity, nor nothing else 
called religion, has ever taught any thing of this kind ;’and 
what is known under the term devotion is nothing more 
than a mind that grovels on the dung-hill of Superstition. 
Religion is a very improper word to be connected with the 
Word Nature. ‘There is no religion of ‘Nature: theré is po 
hatural religion. All talk of’ the kind is delusion and’ a 
remnant of mythology andidolatry. “I Know ‘well, Sir, that 
avery great portion of the Reformers, a majority of the 
throughout the country, are fully upto those! séritiments 
aid the whole of'them’ would have’ been 86’ ‘Before how 
wast not for the rank hypocrisy exhibited by°a ew | 
Viduals who profess to lead them; ‘and who’ fedl' that’ 

kind: of delusion upon the multitude fs as hedeceary et 
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distinction, as to that of the Priest. They are all a species 
of Priests who attempt by word er deed to support the 
delusion about religion. . 

Your concluding sentence is an empty, a paltry, aud a 
notoriously false boast, considering the daily examples you 
witness to the contrary of your assertion, You say, ‘“‘ The 
Christian religion needs not the support of the civil power; 
it is quite adequate to the defence of its own principles, and 
it fears no attack, let it come from what source it may.” 
The Stage-Managers of that Theatre, called the Christian 
Church, know better, they know that every Performer 
would be hissed off the Stage, if they could not mix a 
powerful Police throughout the Audience to enforce a si- 


Terter 


pot stand the attack of free discussion. Give me a clear 
stage, or a shop, into which no Royal or Priestly Robber 
shall. enter, a free Press, and fair play, and I will soon shew 
you what Christianity is made of, If every other, Press 
and shop in the country was engaged in defending it, 1 
would be hound to beat it down. Like your Northern 
Union, Sir, it has no moral base, nor moral support. J 
We are informed that you are the gentleman who weayed 
the handsome counterpane sent to Mr. Hunt last year from 
Bolton; and I, as a public writer, and as a professed 
guardian of public morals, mast be pecan here to shew 
you an error, and give you a ward of advice upon, that 
matter. Ido not mean to say that Mr. Hunt was not en- 
titled to this present; 1 think otherwise; I think he was 
wellventitled to it from ihe manner in which he had asso- 
ciated his name and person with the Reformers of Lan- 
epenit, I farther acknowledge, that he was of all o ‘ 
after the death of the Queen, the most entitled to sucha 
mark,,of public respect: but as such a. present is always 
considered to. be the reward of public virtues, care should 
have) been. taken that the article presented should haye been 
consistent with and managed with an,eye to public. morals. 
The idea thatstruck, me upon. the matter evidently did pot 
ike you; but you will judge.from, what.l baye said, apd 
+have no desire to colour the matter, that a counterpane 
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was the most unlucky thing you could have bit upon, asa 
public present to Mr, Hunt, and in presenting such an arti- 
_ cle, the Reformers of Bolton were unintentionally guilty of 
a public breach of public morals, or a public connivance at 
that which, however unfortunate or excusable, has been too 
much thrusted upon public attention eyen where it should 
have been known that concealment and privacy was due to 
the feelings of all parties, and could alone have prevented 
the blushes that must inevitably have arisen. 

I shall take the liberty of introducing a subject in the 
conclusion of this letter; which, though it does not concern 
you, { wish to notice here, and must beg your excuse for 
it; as | really from my heart, wish to avoid all further jar- 
ring with Mr. Hunt. In the same number of the Memoirs,, 
in which I find your letter, | perceive that Mr. Hunt has 
been obliged to retract the falsehoods he has suffered to be 
published under the signature of his man, Wilde, respecting 
Mr. Joseph Johnson ; and Mr. Hunt, to excuse himself as 
far as possible, says, it is all my fault that such falsehoods 
were put forth; and again (by what power of face I am at 
a loss to conceive) puts forth the assertion, that ia wriling 
to him at the end of February, I made an attack upon.Mr. 
Wilde, and refused to do him the justice due im inserting bis 
answer in ‘**'[he Republican.” J seriously declare, that in 
the! course of writing that letter to Mr. Hunt, 1] have no re- 
collection that the name of bis man, Wilde, ever enteredymy 
head; and I defy any other eyes thap those of Mr. Hunt 
and his man, Wilde, to discover the most distant allusion to 
him ,in apy shape whatever. I had no ground or reason 
for attacking the man. I could not do it; for personally 
did not:know him, and my sister had always spoken to me 
highly of the marked civility she had always received from 
Mr. Wilde, and not above a month before that period, he 
wrote'me’ a most flattering letter to which I gave him an 
answer that was suitable and respectful. If Mr. Johnson 
féels hurt at my having inadvertently noticed his name and 
connection with Mr, Haunt, I sincerely beg his pardon; and 
I ‘beg to assure bim’ that 1 had always the conviction of-his 
being a most bonourable man; which convistion is strength- 
ened by the ready manner in which be has demanded an 
explanation from Mr. Hunt: ‘To’ Mr. Hunt, 7 protest, "that 
1 never beard from Mr. Johnson, or any other person, that 
there was any money Concerns between them, though from 
what’ P had seen; in’ other cases, J conjectured the d ference 
*G0illd Have arisen from ‘no other cause, ‘J was never ip Mr. 
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Johnson’s company alone, and never but once in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Hunt, neither have I ever exchanged a line 
with him since the summer of 1819, and then but once, on 
the subject of my trial. I am, Sir, a Radical Reformer, 
which you cannot be, if you are short of the principles of 


R. CARLILE. 








TO MR. R. CARLILE, DORCHESTER GAOL, 





STR, : Huddersfield, May 6, 1822. 
IN’ consequence of an application made to Mr. Humphreys respect- 
ing your subscription he has thought proper to address a production 
to you and me jointly, which production { herewith transmit to you, 
ahd’ upon which | shall make no comment, as, I consider, it carries 
its’ own refutation along with it, but, as a friend to free discussion, I 
thought it my duty to forward it to you, as requested, leaving it to 
yourself to dispose of it as you may think proper. Iam personally 
acquainted with Mr. Humphreys, and believe him to be an honest 
man, and though he boasts of having something in manuscript to 
prove the existence of immateriality, yet I, as a materialist, have 
some hopes that he may yet be led to see that it is a species of mad- 
ness, or the effusions of a disordered imagination. | 

Linsh vs ; I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 

at PAS ABEL HELLAWELL. — 


“Pp. S. A friend of yours and mine at Marsden, has had a book 
sént from America, intitled ‘ Israel Vindicated,’’ by the same 
Author as ** Ecce Homo,” which, if you have not already seen, -he 
requests me to say, is at your service, to make what use you please, 
of it, either the whole or a part, and return it when you have done 
with it, You may expect to hear again from me in a short time, .,. 


SO) 


JOO! 





TO. MR. ABEL HELLAWELL, HUDDERSFIELD. :: 90. 


fet) ite ' : ‘Gu oh 


gape tos Hole aomes high Alle Ail A - 
I WAVE received A request from you to communicate intelegence as 
soon as pdssible, of what I am willing to subscribe to your present 
subseription for Mr. Carlile. From’ A personal interview, you have, 
been leat to expect, that I should have no objections at.all to. con- 
tribute somthing, as now requested. This is what I have fully inp; 
tended:to do since you first made the application. And Lnow, pubs 
eet By l desire onto forward. this to My, Carlile, and sequest 
him to offord it a place in his republican) pledge meets setba, 


4 a3 use : 44+ : : xz ; P 
inte’ tion to lice, to the following extent pon the of ing. 
c dns} wl that my ifamie stand for A’ fontiny five che, 
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lings in every publick collection sent from Huddersfield, for the 
benefit of Mr. Carlile upon these conditions; namely; that Mr. 
Carlile first meet me upon the ground of reason like A man, A 
candid opponent and A philosopher: that he publickly refute in a 
prop orly direct and pointed manner, my arguments advanced against 
his principles: that he anwalize my arguments, shew upon the 
grounds of logic thair falshood, if thay ey fulse, the sophistry con- 
tained in them, if thay be sophistecal; the nonsense thay involve, if 
thay be full of; and the inconclusive pots found in them, if any 
there be—This he shal! do, as I did by his arguments, his stronger 
arguments against me. I pointed out his logecal blunders, why dose 
he not point. out mine? Another specimen “of the refutation which 
i want, and the manner in which I demand of Carlile to meet me, I 
will give to the public, in the manner in which | will now meet him) 
on A point proposed to me in his last letter, It stands thus page 
535, ‘* the infinity of matter proves its eternety,, and to dispute its 
eternety you must dispute its infinity.” Now this f could answer, 
A veriety of ways. But first of all, [ may justly turn of the whole, 
if I please, by mearly observing , that the infinity of watter, is what 
Carlile has never proved, W here is the proof that matter is, infi- 
nite? Where has he promised to demonstrate this? He never has. 
proved this, nor he never can do. Why then dose he rest upon this, 
and advance it as a suficient oppology for not refuting what L haye. 
advanced to prove that matter is not eternal... In the very, same, 
lefter he informs me, that ‘ be will admit nothing. nor.arguefrom, 
any idea that is not proved,” Strange indeed! and then, nenealy 

bueld thé whole of his opposition to me, on au unproved basis. 

says page 536, ** Lam certain of the existence of matter; Lam cer 
of ‘its extension,” but mark what he next adds * I have no dont ¥ 
of its infinity.” Marvelous indeed! wonderful proof,! This j is his, 
proof of the eternety of matter! This is what he suposes, or rather 
has dared to insult the public with, as A complet. refutation, of me, 
‘F havé no DOUBT of the matter.” 1 would Say to him, Indee LSI, 
you hive no DOUBT, bui are you A God? ‘Is your “having no 
doubt, A full demonstration of the fact? Must I sir Taal A par- 
ralell case, thus; | have no doubt sir of the existence of an ane Hus hty 
supernatural! powers! do! you Sir, disprove this, before you ever 
attempt to deny any of the systems built upon it. Now, Sir, can 

‘you bare this? Yet where is the difference between you not d 
ing, but never proving V what you call upon me to dispute; aud which , 
you have évedent! constituted the foundation of yours if ad deans 
Bed > Sit, dig that you do not, doubt. of ity,.ot 
nite ‘afer y you had ely asserted its Hee et be , 

strongly situates t fit you know, not wheat IF it be ipl Hf not, 
tu ie mane ested the impudence to cal | upon, ae daprone 
q ou it $0 


attier pro ved, p POE are yours ce 


Soar ‘ou ait eB tuted th pantie. li 
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Have f trédiéd you thus? Did 1 meet your argunients in such) A 
matimét. When 1 argued on the grounds of an allmighty power, 
Without démoristrating its existence, | only built upon your own ae- 
Knowledgment. And this you can never deny, while your republican 
réinains éxtant. [ allso, im adition to this pledgeti inyself to sub- 
stantiate what I fhen took for granted from you own word; and 
this pledge F éun at any day fulltil!, For I have at this moment in 
manuscript, A demodustration of this, as certain as that 2 and 2 
makes 4, and which will, when published, confound you more than 
my last pamphlet has done: and allso bid equal defyance to alli your 
exertions against if. 
fF hope Mr. Hellawell will excuse me if I adress A little more to. 
you réspecting the infinity of matter; And perticularly so when he 
coneiders that you have asserted that you will “ never move from 
this poiut untill it be controverted.” 101 
Ihave advanced suficient respecting this point from which you 
declait you will never move as abdve, being A point which you 
néver have, nor can prove. Now f inform you, that your assertion, 
that the infinity of mattér proves its éternety is false, and ellogeeal. 
If space be fili of matter this by no means proves, that matter is 
éternal. and for this reason, If an itnmaterial power exists capable 
of crediting matter, that power could fill all space, as well as any 
part of it, if that power were infinite. The opposite of this implys 
cotitradictions in whatever form it can appear. Because A power 
éapablé of producing existence in one place, is in any other, dnd the 
same in all parts of space. This is founded on the infinity of the 
power itt the suposition. And from this it is evedent, that we may 
supose, Without plunging into any contradictions, that matter may 
fill aI? space, and nof be néssesarily etertial. i 
| Bat then you say, this is proceeding on a fictious power ‘the 
éXistencé of which you défiy. Granted: itis. But then, wheatht? 
you deny this or not, your argument will néver stand, untill fhe 
existence of this power, be proved impossible, And for this réason 
Because for any other opponent may fly to this, may détermenatly . 
rest upoit it; and as often as you asseited, ‘that the infinity of 
ter absolutly proves its eternety; he wighit as positively assert’ it 
dose not; Becatse; he may add, space might ‘be waa, “ie tema 
With maitér at any point in pent and ih consequénce of this Het 
be'eternal: ' ? grant, that before the proof agdinst you would We abt 
soltité the positive existence of A pdwér, iii material, and ea 
pable of producing, and thus filling space with matter would’ be 
requisite. But I as positively assert that your attenipt to 
thé eternety of. matter by its infinity, is'a meat nothing at at} 
perticalarly so, whew its mfitity is What you Wever proved) © = 
Now my arguients are absolute withéut any thine of tye 
tion. And'thay are not only absolutly conclusive’ agaitist tHe et 
fety Of nutter, but against its iifinity allsé, if your assertions’ will 
stand: You say, ‘° if matter be-the great While, the infinite; you 
_ eanefiid' io rovin' for any ottier power.” Bat’ I have proved absd= 
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jutly that there is another power, by proving that niatter has beett 
created. Therefore, by this I have clearly proved, that matter iv 
not the great whole, the infinite. And here your whole: boath busis 
and superstructure falls at onee. My two argunients, whieh prove 
that matter has been created, as certainly evitices to me and tovall 
in reason, that some power exists beyond matter, as my eyes evinces 
the certain exertion of some power, at some time; when I behould A 
house, A watch, or any other manufactured body. And A nian 
might, with equall propriety, attempt to confound and blind me by 
asserting, that no power distinct to A house existed, aS fo say ‘that 
no power distinct to the univers exists how. For no mans eyes ean 
_evedence more certainly the exertion of some distitict power on the 
viliges,; town, and cities he behoulds, than my arguments fally shew, 
the exertion of some distinct power on the universe, Never, sir, Néevet 
more assert that there can be no power itt existence beyond the 
whole material creation, till you have proved that my arguments do 
not as clearly prove the exertion of one, as the goalé you are com 
fied im evince the exertion of human strenght. 

You have, sir, pronounced some of my arguments “ perfect nor 
sense’’ how easey sir then will it be for you to refute them. Whew 
ever | can perceive any thing nonsensecal, | cah allways soon expose 
itas such. Because, that, to see a thing foolish, is the very thitg 
which enables us to shew it so to others. Now, sir, upon this. prin- 
ciple, you mzy with the greatest ease, and safety leave your beloved 
infinity of matter, and close in with my foolish arguments; and re- 
present so realy and extensively nonsensecal, as to render me for 
ever asshamed of them: and thus cut of my thus troubling you dny 
wore. But then you emedeatly add ‘* and bid defyance to albana- 
lysis.” This is strange, sir, that you can behould them. perfect 
nonsence, and yet, a profound debth in them which bids defyance to 
allianalysis. This contains somthing like A contradiction. Lam 
affraid, sir, that thair good sense dazzles your mind somway, makes 
_you not think correctly respecting {hem er otherwise you must have 

ronounced them nohsensecall because; you could not prove thea 

Ise. Yourletter'to me is nothing but a weake shufflle of. | You 
know your readers would expect somthing, so you atiswered my fers 
vent appeal aud challenge by pronoancing my arguments “ perfect 
nonsens.” A ready method, sir, to leape front under the'insuport. 
able weight of them, ander a heavier load of public infamy. A few 
assertions. you have advanced respecting them which 1 will just 
concider, HEH Ba 

To. my assértion, clearly substantiated, that “ matter is-mecessia 
tatéd to exist’? you strangly réply, “* its necessety is nothing more 
than the result of its own énergys.”” What do'you meéan by this? 
Lwill not proticance it perfect noysense, bat 1 will thank you) to 
shew it good sense. I can at present make little of nothing more 
of it; than this, its necessity, is the result of tts necessity. Di you 
intend this, sir, to overtarh my argument. I have A highef opinion 
of your goed sense than to admit that you actually did, ol Limeet 
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with farther, proof of this. Matter is, sir, necessetated to exist. 
Why. do you so vainly turn from it. Necessety is the ground of its. 
existence, by which I mean the opporative power by which it is 

This in the very natare of things, never can be justly 
concidered as resulting from it; it exists before, as the cause must 
essentially exist before the effect in in the order of nature, or time 
or boath. You say, “it was not produced by a necessetating 
power.’’ I demand, what then? could it at the first exist, or could 
it now exist for a moment without suport? And must not this sup- 
port be, ‘* A, necessetateng power?’ Wheather this support re- 
sults from itself,.or not, wheather you, call it, its own energys. or 
any thing else this matters not; seeing that it must after all be, 
** A necesseiating power.” How them came you to assert that 
it was mot, produced by ‘‘ A necessetating power?” Do, Sir, 
Oblige, mein this, tell me, in pointed answer to my arguments, first, 
if it be possible for any thing, either eternal or not so, to exist for 
one moment, without support ; Secondly, if the universal support of 
existence may not be as proporly expressed by the term necessety, 
as by any other word; Thirdly, if the necessety which supports 
must not preeeed that which is suported; forthly, if the necessety 
which supports that which is eternal can be limited in any sense 
whatever ? 

But: you appear to dread the idea of entering deep into this neces- 
sety, and you wish aliso to draw me from it: for immedeately after, 
the last quotation you eyaide the important point thus ‘ But all 
thése points center upon the infinity of matter.’ 1 demand, where? 
ov-how ? If matter be infinite, it is supported, If it be eternal it is, 
supported, 1f it be intinite it eather allways was supported, or it 
was not; my arguments absolutly shew that it was. How then cap 
points like the above center in the infinity of matter, And after. 
this, as if you wished to perswade or heg.of me to cast away my, 
pampblet, and let us start affresh, in A manner far more to your a¢-, 
commodation you say, ‘ If you really wish to settle A point, se 
that) . That which is infinite is eternal, Yes indeed, sir, begg .o 
meto cast out of the way my nonsensecal pamphlet, and every thing 
that [could write, that you cannot answer, and then you can, again, 
swell, rise, and triumph. But stop. 1 have A little more sense yet, 
sir. meetume, if you dare, as | have met you; and before you 
of me any more to look from the point, eather refute me, or acknow- 
ar aa refuted, |: bi 60% Lepoe 

nother point I will remark which stands thus page 536,“ You 
say if matter were eternal, it could not.change, Jt dose. pot change 
as A whole, but its parts are incessautly changing.”. What amaize, 
ing logic! Siv, if its parts all its parts. are incessently changing, .is 
notthe whole jincessently changipg. J herd ,yesterday au argument 
to this effect; that your admirers would aetually believe that black, 
was Wliite,.if you. asserted it.. Aweally wonder,if one individ 
reader of the republican, believed amy. last quotation. Can A, body 
ehange in all its parts, and not the whole body change 1N ANY 
sense. 
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» But, sir, What have I to de with wholes? What have I to do with 
the whole univers? What*have } to do with the whole earth’? Yed}'* 
what have | to’do with so large a portion of matter as Gomposés’ © 
your body? Can you tell me this, sir? Will not why atpameénts’® 
apply except matter if the aggregate be first mésured in the extent!” 
of it? You advance any thing, sir, for shuffle, and confusion.’ You 
know that l am A Gardener. ‘I pitch upon the plain ahd poppular 
part. of creation disignated A mustard seéd, for A just application of 
my argument, {f matter were eternal, sir, that seed could never 
change in tts appearance. Af I cast it into the earth A round yels 
low seed, in ten thousand years, if | existed, 1 should'find it exactly 
the same in form and coular, if matter in the aggregate were eternal 
My argument, sir, stands here, what then has matter never changing 
in the whole to do with it? But did you mean,’ that mustard séeds 
were allways round, when’ the Were sveds, same as the’ earth allways 
is i one form. If you meant this, your argument, or’ ratherassers 
tion is nothing, it tever comes to the point. ~ : 
I will just, before, 1 conclude with you sir, remark ‘your vanity 
in saying that ‘you have brought me to acknowledge that there is'no 
vacuity in space. ‘Have you indeed, sir, brought me to this? who 
tould you so? I viever did. 1 tould you that 1 never in my life as 
serted such a thing, or believed any thing of the kind ; nay, PT aetu- 
ally directed your reflections back to my pamphlet for a proof that 
when I wrote that pamphlet 1 neather beheved nor admitted the ex- 
istence of empty space. What do you mean, sir, by such vain pro- 
ceedings? Do you khow and ‘concider what you write; oris your 
mind A complete maze of darkess and confusion? A duesenseof 
moral obligation ought to guard you, sir, against such vamty as this, _. 
and particularly so when connected with philosophecal recerches.. 
You say | “* ‘have ‘admitted my error upon the grand; poit’ 
Where sir? point ott the admitance.. Are not yow guilty here of . 
eather known, wilful’ falsehood, or A designed pernicous, evasion 5 
or fiavé you fabrecated nonsense and vanity ‘of this! this discription , 
for no other purpose than to cover your former ignorence and oppole- 
gize te, or rather labour to blind’ ‘your deluded followers, to\prevent , 
them from discovering your former blindness -and folly im accnsing,,, 
me of arguing on ‘the grounds of empty space. | Many charges af 
this description you ‘blindly brought against mein your last .2 let. 
tets, or fragments, ‘when at the very same time, if you had manifested, , 
and exercised half the understanding you ought: to: have:-done, «you. 
would not have said A single word on the subject: ') And/now, seeing, 
that I have confounded you'on that head; and fully, though gently 
exhibited ‘your ignéranive or inatention; you desire te clear ‘ 
apain by saying you:have brought me to the acknowledgment §.”’ 
and «made ‘ine “ udmit ‘my former error,” When Ii said absolutly, 
uothing but what TP *have ‘suid. before. Blush—Blush; sir, at this, 
Do you want to confound or frighten me with falsehoods and evasions, 
Refute me like A‘manand A philesopher if you can. Meet me fare 
Vol. VI. No. 3. ) 
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and venture this if you dare, You assert that you ‘‘ found nothing 
like demonstration in my pamphlet, nothing worthy of the term.” Js 
this because you could neather refute nor expose what is found there 
in any better A way? It is an easey thing for A confounded, beaten, 
overthrown pretended philosopher, to exclaime when precepetating 
head long, from his arrogated emmenence It is false! It is false! 
and then fall for ever. Why could not yousey better? My pamph- 
let eather containes demonstration, sophistry, or as you assert, per- 
fect nonsense. Now, sir, | have generally found you A man boath 
willing and expert in exposing to public ridicule the sophistry and 
nonsense found in the writings of other men, Why have you spared 
mine? Why have you suffered A keen pamphlet like that, design- 

dly and openly set out against you to expose your errors, and re- 
fate your system, to go full of sophistry and nonsense, destitute of 
every thing like demonstration, to go unexposed, unmutelated, its 
principle arguments unrefuted not analyzed, only stated, as ‘* bidding 
defyance to all analysis.”” This, sir, materially differs from your ge- 
neral method of treating men and writings. Ah, sir, you well knew 
your marster. But sir I will spare you A little longer; and try you 
again; Llove you, and am anxously desirous to do you good. 1 am 
certain I can refute you; and if you will but favour my writings with 
A place in your republican; I can make many of your present ad- 
mirers fully ashamed boath of you and your productions. 

Now Mr. Hellawell I turn to you. You have seen the conditions 
upon which | answer your request respecting the collection above 
specefyed Mr. Carlile has to inform me wheather any thing can ex- 
ist without suport—wheather that support may not be properly called 
necessety—wheather this necessety dose not proced the thing su- 
ported by it—wheather in that which is eternal it is, or is not unli- 
tmited.—He must allso shew wheather it would be possible for A single 
mustard seed to grow up, if it, with every other part of matter ex- 
isted on the basis of unlimited necessety—and wheather it would 
have been possible to divide one grane of sand from that with which 
it was connected, if all exists on the basis of an unlimited necessety. 
Now IJ have before intreated him to shew me this, and my entreaties 
he. would not comply with, I have desired him but my desires he re- 
jected, I have challenged him, I have dared him but all,has proved 
ineffectual ; and now I go so far as to wage him to it; yea, I actually 
and literally after all this, labour, and desire to buy his cundid oppo- 
sttion, He has challenged many, but I know not that, he ever at- 
_ tempted to buy the candid opposition of any one. If I fail in this, 
‘Perhaps I shall be stimulated to purchase for his name, contest, for- 
? allenges, and now complete overthrow, A place in several of 
“our public papers reviews and Magazeens; that the Christian world 

may triumph that their cause can yet be supported, After that, I 
all'be well f will publish wy scientific demonstration of the Exist- 
ence and attributes of that GOD revealed in the bible, where he 
shall behould A proof of the existence of an Amighty supernatural 
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power, which will trouble more than my present pamphlet has done, 
and which shall form A basis for future prosperity if life and inclina- 
tion and time continue, in theologecal discussion. A I want now is 
eather my sophistry refating my nonsens exposeing or my argument 
justly and fairly establishing. 


May Ist 1822 fam Your & 
Springdale nere Huddersfield. JAMES HUMPHREY. 





POSTSCRIPT TO MR. RICHARD CARLILE, 


Sir, 

As the letter now sent to you from me, through the medeum of Mr. 
Hellawell, is like the last [ sent, chiefly the work of one evening and 
under like circumstances as the former, and, seeing that it was, in 
concequence of this wrofe in haste, one perticular point in your letter, 
escaped unobserved in it. After the omision was discovered, A re- 
solution was formed, to supply it by adding the following by way of 
Postscript. 

The point in question stands thus, ‘* As to the point of every 
particle of matter being self dependent if the whole be self dependent, 
the confusion lies with you and not with me. I tould you before, how 
your grain of sand was dependent upon the whole. Dispute the in- 
finity of matter and you will prove it dependent. The whole I say is 
infinite, and concequently cannot be dependent: A part of the whole 
is not infinite, and concequently is dependent.” 

The very first statement in this proposition I positively and 
bouldly deny. You say, Matter in the aggregate is infinite and from 
this cannot be dependent. But this is A* direct falsehood, and fall 
of folly. As A full confirmation of this assertion I refer you. to 
pages 5758 but more perticularly 59—60 and 61 in my pamphlet. 
There sir your glaiting falshood now before us, is exhibited in its 
owh coulars, in A truly scientific manver, I have on the pages re- 
fered to clearly demonstrated, that without support existence is ut- 
terly impossible. Thus have 1 clearly proved the dependency, of 
Matter, Under every supposition, in which it can possible be con¢i- 
dered. “ Now, sir, on the grounds of reason and phelosophy, | mtrete 
you to inform me, why you have overfooked that demonstration, and 
possitively asserted in direct opposition to it: and then demanded of 
ine to refute your bare assertion, by sound arguments ; and that, too, 
just as you pleased to prescribe to me A method? Is this reasoning 
against me? Is this acting the par of A philosopher 2. I.demaad 
is this meeting me as, I meet you’. Yousay ‘‘ dispute the anfinity,of 
hatte and you will prove it dependent.” But J demand, have mot I 
jroved it dependéat without ? Why must I renounce my formeride- 

vnstratiohs, and a A new method > .. Must I do, this,.becanse 
nreasonatle dle- 


‘You Have réfuted the former? Blush, sir, at;your amp 
mand, Wad PVE fo ie! : 


réve to me that I have not allready demonstrated the 
dependency of matter, without disputing its infinity. See, sir, what 
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A foundation you build upon; an absolute falshood, advanced in the 
most ridiculous manner. ‘The whole’? you say ‘‘is infinite, and 
concequently cannot be dependent.” This is false, sir. Refute my 
reasoning on this point if you can. | | 

But you afterwards add “If you cannot dispute the infinity of 
matter you must admit it, and upon this single point you yeild the 
palm tome.” Astonishing! What shall | say ?—Profound silence 
the best becomes me before this recondite philosophy ! 

Having removed your foundation, Your curious superstructure 
only requires exhibiting, as it shutters to the ground.—You accuse 
me of saying that what is infinite must constitute the almighty 

wer.”’ I humble beseech you to point out the words or the sense 
in my pamphlet, from whence you infer this, When, where, or how 
have I said this. I will have no evasions, substantiate this assertion 
in my own words. I have said, and demonstrated, that the grounds 
of all existence is necessety, and that the necessety which forms the 
basis of the existence of that which is eternal, is unlimited, or infinife. 
But where do I say that which is infiniteconstitutes almighty power? 
The idea, sir, is ridiculous: and one which I never indulged for A 
moment. This, sir, is one of your febrecated instruments of evasion. 
There is not a more evedent distinction between white and black, than 
exists between the infinity of matter, or the infinite extension (the 
thing spoken of) of any thing, and allmighty power. And how you 
ever came to confound then, and then cast this confusion upon me, I 
am utterly incapable of conceiving, power, and extension are two 
distinct things, as every man’s common sehs fully assures him ; and 
allmighty power, and infinite extension are two distinct infinites, if 
they boath possess positive existence. 

3ut you say that there can be but one infinite, and that this infi- 
nite makes every part dependent whilst itself alone is independent 
Strange confusion. Shall | annalize it? As I have pronounced it 
strange confusion | must shew it so. Now sir keep your eye upon 
the point. This infinite, which thus makes every part dependent, is, 
MATTER.AS A WHOLE. Now this matter, as A whole, an infinite, 
makes every part OF ITSELF pereNpDeNT; Your words are thus 
« That infinite makes every part dependent,” and on the former page 
speaking upon the same point you say ‘the whole” (that is of mat- 
ter) ‘is infinite and concequently cannot be dependent, A part of the 
whole is not infinite and concequently is dependent.” This confirms 
the prars idea, that the infinite above spoken of is matter, as A 
whole, and that this infinite makes every part or ITSELF pepenp- 
ENT. nd now, sir, be all alive to observe what follows ** WHILST 
SELF ALLONE IS INDEPENDENT.” How is this’ possible’sir? 
/ Can, your infinite whole make’ every pt of itself dependent, 
st itself, I suppose EVERY PART of téself, remains independent ? 
Tan dself, this infinite whole be boath dependent aud independent in 





one and the same sense, and atone and the saine time?’ If riot, How 
gan it mz hp cvery part of itself dependent, and yet itself remain inde- 
pendent. | 


ecollect, your pronound ‘*zse/f” relates emmedeatty to 
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your inf.nite, and you say that this ‘‘ idse/f”’ namely your infinite, 
makes every part of itself dependent, whilst at the same time ever | 
part of itselfis independent. Strange: Strange, what shall I call it. 
I spare you, acknowledge your folly and full refutation, : 

I thought, sir, the last time | wrote to you, that berevety on the 
present point would have been suficient to have burst the bounds of 
your ignorance and opened your eyes to your folly: but, alass, mat- 
ter of fact has proved me. mistaken. I will try you again. 

If matter be infinite, 5+ +s dependent, eather self dependent or de- 
pendent on A foreign yower, And it is not only dependent thus, 
but every part depends upon the same as the whole. And if the 
whole be self dependent, every part is, seeing that EVERY PART con~ 
stitutes the whole, Whilst if the whole depends on some foreign 
power, EVERY PART DOSE; and to say that every part Dos& NoT, 
is ethmedeatly asserting this glairing contradiction, the whole is de- 
pendent on A foreign power, and not the whole, because some part is 
above asserted to depend on something else. I believe sin, there is 
not an indevidual in existence, besides yourself, that would venture to 
controvert this fact. | | 

And now, After all that you have said and erected on the infinity 
of matter, you can only say respecting the reality of this that you 
‘‘ have No DouBT of it. You say this hypothesis clearly ‘proves that _ 
matter is eternal, and you have no doubt of this, So that your swel- 
ling proof against me stands thus “‘ the infinity of matter, proves it 
eternal, and J HAVE NO DOUBT but that zt is infinite, therefore it is 
eternal, This is ten times worse than your Chemecal fact. Pray, 
Sir, give over writing if you can do no better, 

I am your sincere, impartial hould and determinate 
| Friend and opponent : 
JAMES HUMPHREY, — 





I copy here all the pages from Mr. Humphrey’s Pamphlet 
1o which he alludes in this correspondence, or from page 56 
to. 62 which embraces the whole of ah article. AS far as 
there is any thing contained that required an answer of no- 
tice, I consider that I have.fully done it in my first letter to 
him,'and in the subsequent explanations. . , 

R. CARLILE,, 


« “*. Then I first, observe, that by matter being eter ntl we are’ to. 
understand that the earth, the sun, the moon, and all | ose; b us, 
innumerable. bodies which we frequently behold revolving in infin 
space, are all of them, or rather the materials of which hey. 
composed, both without beginning and without end: that” 


neyer, was a period when they did not exist: and that a iw 







“Ow 
PAY 
it” of tlre 


they , will; cease to be, will ‘never arrive: ‘or to eniploy yot 
phrase, ‘ that it’ matter, ‘ always was what it now is we bt 
ways. will continue the same,” This being a fair stateme 
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term, let ts hext enquire into the cause, or grounds of all existence. 
That there is a cause, or a REASON WHY every thing which now 
does exist, first did exist, is a certain and a demonstrable fact: 
although, it is not a fact which now supersedes the necessity of proof: 
but let it be observed, that this demands our consideration and de- 
velopement here, on/y on account of the unavoidable obscurity, 
which essentially pervades the most expressive language which can 
possibly be employed in treating on this subject. 

*« Jt is true, there is no obscurity attends onr language when we 
talk of cause and effects in reference to man, to birds, to beasts, and 
to vegetables of all descriptions : because here every man of common 
sense comprehends our full meaning at its first proposal. But when 
we assert that something is eternal and without a beginning, but 
hevertheless, that there is, and absolutely must be a cause, even of 
the existence of that which we suppose had no beginning, here 1s 
obscurity ; and the very proposition itself, is not only obscure, but 
it actually appears to involve a plain contradiction. 

** But, that it is absolutely impossible for any thing to exist 
without a-cause or a reason for that existence, will I think appear 
sufficiently evident, from the following arguments, 

“We know of a certainty that nothing whéch falls within the 
boundaries of sensitive investigation, can possibly come into 
existence, or remain in the same, without the unceasing operation of 
an efficient cause, or causes. Our own daily experience undeniably 
conyinces us that man, that birds, that beasts, and vegetables of all 
descriptions, are unceasingly. and unavoidably dependent. But 
when we come to the consideration of matter at large, under the idea 
of its being eternal, the difficulty which then attends the inquiry, 
asumes a formidable aspect: but, in reality, its demonstration is free 
from unsurmountable obstacles. 

** The word existence, when considered ABSTRACTEDLY, is a 
word without meaning ; and it is utterly impossible to apply it to 
any thing abstracted from other words, either expressed or understood 
with which, to make sense, it must be inseparably united. For 
instance, we cannot possibly conceive the idea of any thing whatever 
existing without duration ; this word cannot possibly be divided, 
even in thought, from the word existence not a single moment: for 
divided from each other they are words without meaning, and imply 
a contradiction. And as the word existence cannot possibly be ab- 
stracted from the word duration, so neither, for exactly the same 
reasons, can these be disunited from the term, mode, or manner of 
existence: for to suppose a thing to exist abstracted from ail mode 
of existence, is to suppose it to exist in disunion with that, abstraé- 
ted. from which it cannot exist: for, a manner of existence is so 
immediately, and essentially interwoven with existence itself, that 
every man’s first and most simple ideas on the subject essentially con- 
Sie ot that whatever possesses no mode of existence does not 

ist at ‘all, seeipg the terms ‘existing in No manner, and NOT 
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existing at all, are perfectly synonymous: therefore without a node, 
existence is utterly impossible. 

** These observations evidently demonstrate, that there can be 
nothing unto which the term existence will apply in an abstracted 
sense, but, that unto every thing to which it can correctly be 
annexed, and it can be this to whatever possesses positive existence, 
other words are indispensably essential to constitute sense. We 
must, Sir, then, at the commencement of our argument, banish at 
once the preposterous hypothesis that leads some to suppose, that 
EXISTENCE 25 an unerplicable something independent and abstract 
in ttself—it is nothing of the kind—the word is expressive of the 
STATE of that to which it is applied: but, in an abstract sense, it 
is a word without meaning. 

‘* But these are only preliminary matters which might have been 
dispensed with, yet, they prepare the mind for a full reception of aw 
argument, which strikes at the foundation of the system in hand: 
and introduces a more important consideration, into which we must 
now enter. On pursuing the above train of thoughts; and proceed- 
ing on the same principle, it is requisite now to observe, that accor- 
ding to the above employment of the term existence, namely, that it 
is only a word which is ExPRESsIVE OF THE STATE oF THAT TO 
WHICH IT IS APPLIED, it possesses a two-fold application, first, 
to those things. which possess no sUBSTANCE whatever, and, 
secondly, to every thing which possesses SUBSTANCE, Or an ESSEN~ 
TIAL QUALITY which necessitates it TO OCCUPY sPpack,. Under 
the first of these, to which the above term may, or rather is correctly | 
applied, are truth and falsehood,- and many other things of a 
similar description: these possess no substance;—they occupy no 
space,—nevertheless, they exist, and the term existence is to them 
correctly applied. Under the second application we class, every 
thing which can possibly occupy space, as whatever can do this, is 
of necessity a substance. 

“From this we proceed to another important consideration, 
namely, that every substance requires support, And this is the 
grand point—this is the foundation of that, Sir, which will mutilate 
your system—bear down your sophistry—repel witb irresistible 
energy all your bombastical assertions, and totally demolish the chi- 
merical edifice you have erected on the certainty of matter being 
eternal, Thus upon the basis, that every substance requires 
support; we may assert, then, that which is eternal ever was sup- 
ported—-that which eternally supported it, is, and ever was the ground 
of its existence, and if an eternal one, it was an infinite one also, * 
and if infinite, matter never existed through its influence, because 


* In another place Mr Humphrey has denied that the words ‘eternal 
and infinite are synonymous. He would be a powerful reasoner if he once 
came to réasén upon the-principles of materialism and made himself well 
acquainted with the properties of matter, all bis ideas of necessity apply 
stietly to! matter as the one Infimite.. But matter is a Devil te him, and 
he wants to set up a God a little above it in power.—Rt. Carive. 
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matter is not infinite; and if it never did this, it is not eternal—and 
here your system falls. 

«+ Hem—hem—ha—you are ready to exclaim—but where are the 
proofs of this? this demand is just, Sir,—I will advance them. But I 
must first observe, that in order philosophically to substantiate the 
above foundation ; namely, that every substance requires support, it 
is indispensably requisite for us to direct our reflections to. a variety 
- of contingent circumstances, with which the subject is inseparably 
interwoven. ‘Thus, when we devote our exertions to a recondite in- 
vestigation of the term existence, as being a word expressive of the 
state, or condition, of some substance unto which it is applied, our 
thoughts, ;are from this essentially conducted to a consideration of 
that state itself; but the moment our attention is attracted to it, a 
complicated scene of connected subjects :immediately present them- 
selves; the principal part of which, is foreign to the case in hand; 
and the only proposition which, on deep pexciration can be disce- 
vered of importance to us, is—-‘277 a sTATEIS TO TIME, exactly 
what substance is to space: that is to say, as every thing to which 
the term substance can be correctly applied, must of an absolute neces- 
_ sity occupy space? just upon the same principle, and of the same ab- 

solute necessity, must every thing to which the term state will 
apply, occupy TIMF. Bnt perhaps some will consider, that even 
this peculiarity of that state which the term existence expresses, or 
signifies, is of but small moment in our present dispute; bet this 
is not the case, its importance, as the basis of the decision of the 
_ Subject before us, is unequalled: and if it be not now beheld as 
such by every reader, it will be before he comprehends the subject 
before him: however, I have now apprised him of its importance, 
and having done this, I proceed to argue upon it. 

“A concise developement of the ideas of a state which occupies 
time, appears to me now essential. dn the first instance, the state 
here specified, is the condition of every thing that possesses being, 
as every object uwhder sensitive and mental investigation is of neces- 
sity in a STATE of existence; and ‘the meaning of this state 
occupying time is, that it CONTENUES from one moment to another: 
or, from the commencement of a period, whether extensive or con- 
tracted, to tts termination. 

‘* Having thus premised, and explained the terms- employed, I’ 
proceed as)follows. . Wherever there is a continwance, there is essen- 
tially an action; and without an action the coniinuance of the state 
in question, is absolutely impossible. No other proof of this, can 
be requisite, than that which the word of necessity affords, seeing 
that * TO*©ONTINUE’ is a verb both active and neuter, and in both 
Gert an action is essentially implied: and to suppose no action, 
where something is, nevertheless, continued, is erecting supposition 

inst obyious matter of fact; and supposing something continued 

(not continued at one and the same point of time. I, therefore, 

from this, draw the following inference; that without an action 
continuance of existence is utterly impossible, . 
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‘* And now, the most essential step to be taken is, to shew, that 
there can be no action without an actor: but, as I have enlarged on 
this point in a former part of this letter, | consider myself not neces- 
sitated to advance an elaborate demonstration of it here: the infer- 
ence is absolute, and irrefragable, that without an actor every action 
is absolutely impossible; and from this, a substantial simplification 
of my last inference may be deduced, namely, that without an actor, 
a continuance in exiStence is impracticable. And, be it parti- 
cularly observed, this actor, without which all existence would be 
impossible, is, and must be,—the ground,—foundation,—or the 
reason of the being of every substance which now possseses existence, 

‘“* Here, then, is a full demonstration of that which I pledged 
myself to prove under this head, namely ‘ that every substance 
requires support ;’ and ‘ that it is absolutely impossible for any thing 
to exist without a cause, or reason, of that existence.’ This demon- 
Stration, equally applies to every thing finite, or infinite,—eternal 
or not so; for in no possible case can there be existence unconnec- 
ted toa state, or condition; and no state can possibly exist without 
occupying time;—whatever occupies time continues; there can be 
no continuance without an action;—the can be no action withont an 
actor;—and this actor is the support,—the cause,—the reason,—or 
foundation of the existence of every substance in being,—thisis ab- 
solute, and can never fall. 

** But, before 1 proceed farther in demonstration, I beg leave to 
exhort the reader to pay particular attention to the paragraph last 
read, with the arguments that support it; for, its contents may justly 
be considered as the entire basis, on which all my following argu- 
ments must be erected. The first, and the most important point in 
my whole traia ef reasoning is, to demonstrate clearly that WITHOUT 
A CAUSE, EXISTENCR 1S 1MPOSSIBLE. With this end accomplished, 
1 can speedily bear down and annibilate the force of every argument 
advanced in ¢pposition to my doctrine; and on this foundation ouce 
substantiated, | can erect that edifice, the invulnerable bulwarks of 
which will retard and render abortive all the exertions of its most de- 
terminate opponents. This being a point of such vast importance, 
attention to it invoked, is, at least, excusable. 





_TO MR. ABEL HELLAWELL, HUDDERSFIELD, 





Sir, Dorchester Gaol, June 2, 1522, 
lr I could have thought that Mr. James Humphrey would have ad- 
dressed me such a letter, as he has transmitted to me through you, I 
certainly should have never offered to insert any thing in “ The Re- 
publican’’ for him. Doubtless, the fanatics would gladly fill my 
pages with abuse upon myself, if I were disposed to admit it freely, 
but whilst | am anxious to exhibit the strictest faimmess and impar- 
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tiality in’any controversy with them, I think I have a right to expect, 
that [shall not he called upon to print mere abuse upon myself; not 
that I ever feel any thing of the kind, but it is due to the understand- 
ings of my readers that I do not encourage any thing of the kind. To 
convince Mr. Humphrey that | do not fear his powers of controversy, 
I give insertion to all he has now written for that purpose ; but it is 
with the promise that I shall not insert any thing further from him. 
His answer about the subscription money, and his pretended offer to 
buy my opposition with five shillings, is particularly offensive; and | 
if he thinks I could be induced to write him a sentence for his five 
shillings, 1 am only sorry that he should have so far mistaken his an- 
tagonist. Mark too, the contrast in his generosity: if | prove to his 
Satisfaction that he is in error, he will give me five shillings every 
time there is a subscription for me at Huddersfield, which cannot be 
expected by me or any one else to be repeated, after the liberal man- 
ner in which I understand my friends have come forward a second 
time: but if Mr, Humphrey should peysist in his notion, that I have 
not answered him, though every one else should think otherwise, he 
purposes to purchase admission for a paragraph relating, ‘‘ my name, 
contest, former challenges, and now complete overthrow, in several of 
our public papers, reviews and magazines : (each insertion probably 
costing him twenty shillings) that the Christian world may triumph, 
that their cause can yet be supported.” At any rate he would ra- 
ther pay largely for remaining in error it seems, than for being: con- 
vinced of error. Ah! Sir, before you had applied to Mr. Humphrey 
for money, you should have recollected the fable, in ‘* Fenning’s 
Spelling Book,” of the Roman Catholic Priest, his money, and his 
blessing. All Priests are alike; they are receivers and not givers. 
Empty prayers, thanksgivings, and blessings, they will give you for 
your money; but they will give you money for nothing but in ex- 
change for the luxuries of life. 1 do not mean to say that this is the 
case of Mr. Humphrey; he may not yet be a stipendiary priest; but 
that he aims at it, is, | think, unquestionable. 
In consequence of the stile and the manner in which Mr, Hom- 
hrey has addressed me, | have inserted his letter exactly as he wrote 
it, that he may be told by some one, that before he begins to talk 
about logic, he should acquire something of the common orthography 
or grammar of our language. His two former letters 1 took some 
ains te correct, and to preserve his meaning; which is rather a disa- 
greeable task for an opponent, but here, as this will be my last pub- 
lication for him, I fear to prune or correct his spelling or his lan- 
guage, lest I expose myself to the charge of alteration. I can pic- 
ture him to my mind asa very powerful preacher among the Metho- 
dists, and a man who feels more difficulty in painting his ideas upon 
paper than in delivering them orally. But this is more the defect of 
education than of natural ability. ‘That Mr. Humphrey has a power- 
fal mind is not to be questioned, but he is exercising it to a bad pur- 
pose, and has fallen into that quaginire of superstition that will pre- 
vent his improvement, and paralyze that ability, which if rightly ap- 
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plied, would soon distinguish him from the crowd of mankind, He 
has called his first pamphlet a ‘* Scientific Demonstration that Mat- 
ter is not Eternal.” On looking at the title I expected to find the 
work the production of some experimental chemist, as no man who is 
not acquainted with the science of chemistry can rightly presume to 
put forth any thing about scientific demonstrations of matter; and, 
to my surprise I found that the scientific demonstration ended with the 
title page, and that Mr. Humphrey’s science did not extend beyond 
the spade, the hoe, the watering pot and his garden. However, 1 do 
not deny his capability of becoming a man of science, and I would 
earnestly advise him to turn his attention to the elements of chemistry 
and astronomy, and get some real knowledge of the powers and prin- 
ciples of matter before he writes any thing further under the title of 
‘‘ Scientific Demonstrations,” and ‘* Philosophical Researches,” 
The first point Mr. Humphrey calls for in this correspondence isa 
proof of the infinity of matter, To prove infinity by comparison can- 
not he done: to prove it by analogy is possible, as far as the finite 
mind of man can form an idea of infinity. One argument for the infi- 
nity of matter is to be found in the fact, that, there is a greater dif- 
ficulty attends the proving it infinite. If you can form an idea that 
it is finite, you must have some idea of a boundary ; then place your- 
self upon that boundary and enquire what exists beyond it. You can 
conceive nothing that can be considered analogous to the idea of an 
absence of matter. The man, who has no idea of the gaseous priaci- 
ple of matter, may fancy that there is an absence of matter between 
all the planets, and that there may be a distance or a circle beyond 
which there are no planets; but the latter point is as improbable, 
from the immense number at such immense distances as the telescope 


brings to our view, as the former is demonstrably untrue. The light ~ 


we receive from different planets forms a proof that there is a commu- 
bication of the matter of one planet with that of another, to an extent 
that exceeds description, and which to the human mind is therefore 
infinite. The motions of the planets form another proof, that there is 
a flow of gaseous matter from one to the other, which is the impulse 
to certain motions. These are all so many proofs to the human 
mind that matter is infinite. I have here proved that space is mat- 
ter; and I challenge Mr. Humphrey to disprove the idea or to shew 
one single argument against it. ‘Time is nothing more than the peri- 
odical revolutions of those same planets ; and if we abstract our ideas 
from this point, and feign ourselves and all about us without motion, 
we could form no idea of time. Matter therefore has the same rela- 
tion to eternity as to infinity :- the word infinity embraces the word 
eternity and all our ideas of matter relate te both alike. To say be- 
yond space forms a contradiction in terms and ideas, and such is the 
case to use the expression beyond time; and this One simple idea 
forms a proof both of the infinity and eternity of matter, as well to 


the past as the future. As every point in matter forms the centre of. 


space, so every moment im time Is the midway between the past and 
the future. I know not what betterproof ean be found for any thing; 
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than the foregoing for the infinity and eternity of matter. It remains 
for Mr. Humphrey, or any other priest, to shew the contrary, or a 
better argument for the absence of space and time, or that they do 
not relate to matter. 

Because I used the phrase, that J have no doubt of the infinity of 
matter, Mr. Humphrey, from the want of knowing the meaning and 
expression of words, has inferred that | have doubt upon the subject. 
To.say I have no doubt of a thing, and to say I am certain of it, is 
one and the same expression. ie cannot distinguish between them. 
Another point on which Mr. Humphrey hangs is, because 1 have once 
used the phrase almighty power he has a right to build upon it as an 
admitted proof; and connects the word supernatural with it; whilst 
EL positively denied, at the time of using the phrase, that it was any | 
thing more than a natural power; by which I meant to say, that 
matter in its motions produces all the phenomena we behold, and thus 
is truly a natural almighty power. | used the word ai/ in a relative 
sense; Mr. Humphrey applies an absolute or infinite sense to the 
word ; and arrogantly says, whilst ** The Republican” is extant, [ 
cannot deny the phrase. I deny bis inference from, or construc- 
tion upon, the phrase. In the sense in which Mr, Humplirey takes 
the word, ideny that there is an almighty power; but in a relative 
sense, as far as it relates to the all of what we behold and see pro- 
duced, | admit matter to be that almighty power. I deny that there 


isa power distinct from-matter, that can create or destroy matter, or 


in, any wise change its properties. Whatever assertions Mr. Hum- 
phrey demes of mine I will prove it, and I look to him tu do the same 
or admit that he cannot. 

Mr. Humphrey lays great stress upon his idea that, ‘‘ matter is ne-“ 
cessitated to exist,”’ and he cannot comprehend how that necessity is 
the result of the energies of matter, and not an independent or pri- 
mary cause. Matter. is necessitated. to exist because there is no 
power independent of or prior to matter. Matter is. necessitated to 
exist because it has not the power of self-annihilation. Matter is me~ 
cessitated to exist because it is the great whole, the one infinite and 
leaves no room for a power to act upon it. lt is necessitated to mo- 
tion by its.own properties; by a continual motion of gaseous currents 
from one solid body to another ; which philosophers designate under 
the. terms ‘‘ attraction and repulsion of fluids.”’ Necessity i is a word, 
which, 1 in itself implies a result, and nothing primary. 41t cannot ex- 
ist alone or independent. If Mr. Humphrey would make himself 
acquainted with the chemical properties of matter, he will then rest 
thedeas he now applies to necessity upon matter, and find the former 
to be a secondary, the latter to be the primary object of power, force, 
compulsion. Necessity or motion (and necessity must necessarily be 
a moved power) is an emanation, a property of matter; and eonse- 
qu it must be coexistent and coextensive with matter, 

oe Hum in his excursive flights, will not confine himself to 

ter, bat ights to Tage} in the ocean of fiction,.and wants, me 
my Pe owed prefer solid ground whereon to move. 
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In this last letter, he observes: “If matter be infinite, it is sup~ 
ported.” A more stupid observation was never put upon paper. 
That which is infinite swallows up every other thing, and cannot pos- 
sibly need or leave room for a supporter. He does not know the 
common orthography of our language, nor the common meaning of 
words. I do not reproach him with this as a jeer, but it behoved 
him to have studied these before he travelled into metaphysics and 
public controversies. 

In this last communication, Mr, Humphrey says, that I have 
falsely accused him with saying, “‘ that what is infinite must consti- 
tute the almighty power,”’ and calls upon me to point out in his 
pamphlet where he has so written. {t forms the whole drift of his 
argument in his pamphlet; and at page 38 he expresses hitiself 
thus: ‘*The word almighty, signifies unbounded, or infinite, and 
almighty power Is infinite power,’’ then ‘he goes en to argue that 
this infinite power must exceed or embrace every other power, if it 
did not, it could not be infinite. It was here | told him that he had 
put forth one philosophical truth ; and that this was the only one, 
and when he can once comprehend bow matter constitutes this one in- 
finite, his ideas will be somewhat purified to what they now are, and 
he will then be at liberty to talk about philosophical grounds: at 
present his mind is a compound of fictions, in giving etrrency to 
which, he is a complete nanrer, © You, Mr. Hellawéll, will perceive 
in a moment, that Mr. Humphrey has contradicted himself in the 
two last quotations | have made from him, In the first he says: 
“though matter be infinite it requires a support :’’ in the second, or 
in the argament to which I have alluded, he expressly and truly states, 
that ‘“‘a something more than infinite, implies a contradiction in 
terms, and is an absolute impossibility.””. These words are to be found 
on page 39 of his pamphlet. Such a man as Mr. Humphrey will be 
always sure to answer and refute himself, if he feels himself pressed. 
What appears in this paragraph would justify me in putting down my 
pen, and in‘asking whether this be not enough for him ; but as this 
is the last time I shalb notice his pamphlet, 1 am willing to follow 
him through his present defence of it. 

I stated in my last letter to Mr Hamphrey, that in admitting there _ 
was no vacuity 1n space, he had admitted his error upon the grand 
pot. He denies such an admittance in his present communication, 
but in his letter of April 14, published in No. 17, Vol. 5, of * The 
Republican,” he admits repeatedly, that there can be no'vacuity ih 
space, and in one place he says, “‘ it is impdssible’for'a sinuhidlte 
man not to believe, that the atmosphere of one bedy extends to’ the 
other, when light and heat'so visibly extends to us from the’sun.” 
He further admits all | have said about the gaseous pifinciple Of mat- 
ter, but lam sure he does not understand nor comprehend it: Here 
then it is evident, that his “sapernatural almighty ‘power’ (since'l 
have disposed of his necessity as a primary‘ power) ‘must thean’ some 
‘thing in ‘the form ofan atiimal, floating or’ moving about in’ the dif- 


“ferent atmospheres ofthe plavetary workd, »’lhis we know is the to- 
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tion that all idolators, whether Christian, Jew, Mahometan or Pagan, 
have had both of Deity and Devil. 

He has attempted to raise a jeer where I have told him that some 
of the arguments of his pamphlet were perfect nonsense, and such as 
to bid defiance to all analysis : he seems to think that the greater the 
nonsense the more easy to analyze it, but this is not the fact. He has 
raised arguments upon fictions, and how are they to be analyzed ? 
How can I analyze his necessity as a primary power in relation to mat- 
ter, otherwise than I have done by shewing it must be a result and 
not a prior power to matter? How am | to analyze his supernatu- 
ral almighty power; to which | cannot attach an idea, nor he neifher, 
but a fictious one? We cannot analyze a fiction, but we are com- 
pelied to prove it a fiction, by shewing that it has‘he analogy to any 
thing in nature. This I have done with regard to his supernatural 
almighty power, and with regard to every other fiction that he has 

He has raised an apparent, but not a real contradiction in one 
part of my answer to him, where 1 have said that the varieties of 
matter change from one object to another, but matter as a whole 
changes not. In one of his logical cuts, he asks, if the parts do 
not make up the whole, and if every part changes, must not the 
whole change ? However clear this may appear as.a_logical-conclu- 
sion, it is not applicable'to matter, Every part of our bodies is in- 
cessantly changing, whilst the outline, the form remains the same, 
until it gives way to a greater power or a greater body of matter, 
there.is then a change but no destruction, no lessening of the quan- 
tity of matter: this will apply as an answer to the case of the mus- 
tard seed. The same may be said of a planet, and thus on to the 
infinity of matter, which, haying no superior power, cannot be sub- 

ject to change. Every part is subject to, and acted upon, by a 
greater or superior part, whilst the whole is subject to nothing, to 
no change, If this answer may not suit Mr, Humphrey’s Jogic, it 
is clear in a physical point of view: it is both Matenal and Common 
Sense. If he were to take his logic into his garden with him, he 
would find many physical causes and effects to which it would not 
apply. Logic is known to be a very ceceitful criterion for many 
‘things, and such as it is, Mr. Humphrey talks much and knows 
but little about it. It will be seen by the letter which I now print 
for iim, that before he talked about logic, he should have made 
himself acquainted with tbe simplest rudiments of Grammar, or the 
orthography and etymology of our language. If he sent his pam- 
phiet to the Printer in the same state as he has sent his letters to 
me, there were other persons, besides the Farmer and the Joiner, jre- 
quired to correct it. 80 
_ Now, Mr. Hellawell, in Mr, Numpbrey’s manner, I turn, to.you, 
and beg you, will excuse my addressing this, public letter to you. 
There was something so extremely offensive in_ his, joint commas: 
cation to you and me, that 1 could not but mark it,- by refusing to 
address ‘him direct. 1 can assure him that his letters form no grati- 
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fication, except it be a little amusement to my readers, and civility, 
at least, was due from him, when he expected his letter printed in 
‘‘ The Republican.”” I am not a man of forms and ceremonies, I 
despise them in most instances; but in controversies of this kind, I 
think a common civility is necessary. The foul language of Knox, 
Luther, and Calvin, in controversy, would not be read in the present 
day. 

Accept, Sir, my hearty thanks for the trouble you have taken on 
my account, and whenever you find an opportunity to forward me 
the volume of our joint friend, entitled, ‘‘ Israel Vindicated,” | shall 
be glad to give it a reading, and should it meet my expectations, 
from what I know of the author, I will print it, if not, | will care- 
fully return it. Mr. Houston, a Scotchman, once the publisher of 
Mr. Cobbett’s Register, is the Author of ‘*- Ecce Homo,” for which 
I believe he suffered a long imprisonment; though I never read any 
account of any trial in the matter. The martyr, Daniel Isaac Eaton, 
was first prosecuted, but somehow or other, the author became re- 
sponsible to the Inquisitors. I have never reprinted ‘‘ Ecce Homo,” 
for, with the exception of the numerous and very valuable quotations 
in it, | do.not like the work. Iam of opinion, it would have been 
time for a Deist to have written the life of Jesus the Jew, when his 
existence had been proved; the contrary of which is the prevailing 
opinion at present. It is mine after a careful and candid examina-~ 
tion of authorities upon the subject. 

I am, Sir, most respectfully yours, 
R, CARLILE, 











TO MR. 





Dear Sir, Paris, May 28, 1822, 
I THANK you kindly for the trouble you have taken in for- 
warding to Carlile the sum [ intended for him. I think him 
to be a real worthy man, for the courage and perseverance 
he continues to show, for promoting the good cause... No 
good government can ever be established for the happiness 
of the people at large, 1 am persuaded, without the destruc- 
tion of Priestcraft. Priests of all religions have ever: been 
ready to unite with Kings, or the powerful, to establish pas- 
sive obedience and enslave the people, and I believe that all 
the great things the Athenians accomplished were in great 
part owing to their never having admitted an established 
Priesthood, and had America unluckily adopted a domineer- 
ing Priesthood, they would be very far from what they are 
at present. Our priests here work brayely for destroying the 
system, Castlereagh in union with the as By have, been 
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labouring to re-establish in France. They will accelerate 

the revolution, drive away the Bourbons, and cause their own 

destruction, and so far we shall be indebted to them by and 

by—your time, most likely, will come after.—Mean while I 

wish you health and happiness, and am, , 
‘ Yours, &e. 

S. 


P.S. I send Three Pounds for those Shopmen of Car- 
lile’s, who have been so roughly handled, as a subscription 
for courage and independence of mind in his service. 








Received the 7th of June, 1822, from — at Paris, 
per Mr. J. W. One Pound each, as a subscription for cou- 
rage and independence of mind ia Mr, Carlile’s service. 

H. BOYLE. 
J. RHODES. 
W. V. HOLMES. 





om ~~ 


H. BoyLe acknowledges the receipt of five shillings and 
three-pence from Mr. Whitaker of Union Street. 
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On Monday, June 17, will be published, the Second 
Edition of 


CAIN, a Mystery. By Lord Byron. Price 6d. 
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